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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





THE DISOWNED. 
By the Author of “ Pelham.” 


These volumes consist of a collection of 
scenes and portraits, some of them highly fin- 
ished, and all bearing the unequivecal impress 
of genius, huddled confusedly together in the 
form of a novel. The author appears to have 
been fully sensible of the defects of his story, 
asastory; and therefore takes abundant pains 
to prevail upon the reader to believe that in a 
novel there is no plot requisite at all—alluding 
at the same time to some unexplained, and we 
believe inexplicable difference in, this respect, 
between a novel and a tale, and between a tale 
andadrama. It is not worth our while to en- 
terinto an argument to prove that all three 
should possess a continuity of interest; and 
that a continuity of interest can only be ob- 
tained by a continuity of events. Gil Blag, 
which is chosen more than once as an illustra- 
tion, and a proof of the authors’s by pothesis, is 

rhaps the most unfortunate one he could 

ve hit upon. We recollect very few char- 
acters indeed in Gil Blas, which do not 
possess either direct or indirect influence upon 
the destinies of the hero, while in the ‘Disown- 
ed’ we recollect very few characters of thee 
more prominent class—that do. e 

In his reinarks on modern criticism too, the 
author appears to be wonderfully wide of the 
mark. The very able sketches of manners 
which he introduces, with such marvellous 
boldness, in the very teeth of the public taste, 
are precisely what will render his book one 
of the most popular productions of the day y— 
am popular it deserves to be, for heaven 
Knows it is a most welcome rarity in these last 

days, to find a work of real geniuggissuing fro 
the romantic press. We do not quagrel with 

“he author’s ideas of a novel—on the contrary, 
‘however erroneous we think them ia point of 


that he -has followed the bent of his mind, 
Whatever that may be. In a word, we would 
> Seage he has written a very charming book, 
Which is a very inferior novel, 

In the love dialogues we are occasionally 
futprised by a certain mawkishness of senti- 
ment. A wife, for instance, tells her husband 
that she is delighted with the cpld wind blow- 
ingon her face—because it must have blown 
tohim previously. But there is throughout the 
farly part of the work a more disgusting vi- 
Siousness of style, which we could pardon in 
2obuinan being but Mr. Hood. Of a man 
g In asmall bed, for instance, we are told 
K ‘his sleep was as little as his couch,” 
; A work like this, however, will hear 
busand such criticisms, and the following 










































just criticism, we conceive it to be fortunate | 


€xtracts, we trust, will impress our readers 
with at least a part of that ‘admiration of the 
author’s talents which we feel ourselves. 

A young artist, who is only connected with 
the story as being an acquaintance of the hero, 
and who is killed off in the first volume, is one 
of the most interesting and best depicted cha- 
racters in the book, 


of town, directed his carriage (the last and not 
the least acceptable present from Talbot) to 
stop at Warner’s door. Although it was 
scarcely sunrise, the aged grandmother of the 
artist was stirring and opened the door to the 
early visiter. Clarence-passed her with a 
brief salutation—berried up the narrow stairs, 
and found himself in the artist’s~chamber. 
The windows were closed and the air of the 
room was confined anc hot. A few books, 
chiefly of history and poetry, stood in confused 
disorder upon some shelves opposite the win- 
dow. Upona table beneath them lay a flute, 
once the cherished recreation of the young 
painter, but now long neglected and disused. 
His dressing gown (the only garb-he had worn 
for weeks) lay upon the chair beside the bed; 
and placed exactly opposite to Warner, so that 
his eyes might open upon his work, was the 
high prized and already more than half-finished 
pictures. 


the artist rested upon his arm in an attitude 
unconsciously picturesque; the other arm was 
tossed over the coverlid, and Clarence was 
shocked to see how wan and emaciated it had 
become. But ever and anon the lips of the 
sleeper moved restlessly, and words, low and 
inarticulate, broke dut. Sometimes he started 
abruptly, and a bright but evanescent flush 
darted over his faded and hollow cheek; and 
once the fingers of the thin hand, which lay 
upon the bed, expanded, and suddenly closed 
in a firm and almost painful grasp; it was then 
that, for the first time, the words of the artist 
became distinct. 

* Ay, ay,’ said he, ‘I have thee, I have thee 
atlast. Long, very long, thou hast burnt up 
my heart like fuel, and mocked me, and 
laughed at my idle efforts; but now, now I have 
thee. Fame, Honour, Immortality, whatever 
thou art called, I have thee, and thou canst not 
escape, but it is almost too late!’ And as if 
wrung by some sudden pain, the sleeper turned 
heavily round, groaned audibly, and awoke. 

* * os 4 


‘ The painter had not been long alone in his 
concealment before he heard steps, his heart 
beat violently, the door opened, and he saw 
th 
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‘ The next morning Clarence, in his way out | 


‘Clarence bent over the bed; the cheek of | 


=) all hole which he had purposely 
I cortatn, a man with a beneyolent 
and prepusseseing,.countenance, whom he in- 


stantly recognized as Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
enter t room, accompanied by Talbot, They 


walked up to the picture, the painter examined 
it closely, and in perfect silence. ‘ Silence,’ 
thought Warner, ‘is the best homage of admi- 
ration,’ but he trembled with impatience to 
hear the admiration ccnfirmed by words,— 
those words came too soon. 

‘It is the work of a clever man, certainly,’ 
said Sir Joshua, ‘ but,’ (terrible monosyllable,) 
‘of one utterly unskilled in the grand princi- 
ples of his art: look here, and here, and here, 
for instance,’ and the critic, perfectly uncon- 
scious of the torture he inflicted, proceeded-to 
point out the errors of the wort. Oh! the 
agony, the withering agony of that moment to 
the ambitious Artist!—In vain he endeavoured 
to bear up against the judgment—in vain he 
endeavoured to persuade himself that it was 
the voice of envy which in those cold, measur- 
ed, defining accents, fell like drops of poison 
upon his heart. fle felt al once, and, as if by 
a magical inspiration, the truth of the verdict, 
the scales of self-delusion fell from his eyes, 
by a hideous mockery, a kind of terrible pan- 
tomine, his goddess seemed at a word, a breath, 
transformed into a monster; life which had been 
so lately concentred into a single hopc, seemed 
bow, at once and forever, cramped, curdled, 
blistered into a single disappointment. 

* But,’ said Talbot, who had in vain attempt- 
ed to arrest the criticisms of the painter, (who, 
very deaf at ali times, was at that time in par- 
ticular engrossed by the self-satisfaction always 
enjoyed by one expatiating on his favourite 
topic,) ‘ but,’ said Talbot, in a louder voice, 
‘ you own there is great genius in the design!” 

‘Certainly, there is genius,’ replied Sir 
Joshua, in a tone of calm and complacent good 
nature. ‘ But what is genius without culture? 
You say the artist is young, very young; let 
him take time—I do not say let him attempt a 
humbler walk, let him persevere in the lofty 
one-he has chosen—but let him first retrace 
every step lie has taken, let him devote days, 
months, years, to the most diligent study of 
the immortal masters of the divige art, before 

he attempts (to exhibit, at least,) another his- 

| torical picture. He has mistak Itogether 
the nature of invention: a fine Mention is 
nothing more than a fine deviation from, or 
enlargement on a fine model: imitatior, if noble 
and general, ensures the best hope of original- 
ity. Above all, let your young friend, if he 
can afford it, visit Italy, and copy in Rome 
those works which have given to Rome a 
mightier empire than the first—the qipire of 
the soul!’ * * * 

» Warner did not reply, but going to the 
hearth, piled together, with nice and scrupy- 
lous care, several pieces of paper, and stick, 
aod matches, iato a sort of pyre, then placing 
the shreds of the picture upon it, he applied’ 
light, and the whcle was instantly in a 

aZe. 
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‘ Look, look!’ cried he, in an hysterical tone, 
‘ how it burns, and crackles, and blazes! What 
master ever equalled it now?—no fault now in 
those colours—no false ticts ia that light and 
shade! See how that flame darts up and soars! 
that flame is my spirit! Look—is it not restless? 
does it not aspire bravely? why, all its brother 
flames are grovellers to it!—and now—why 
don’t you look!—it ‘alters—lades—droops— 
atd—ha—ba—ha!—poor idler, the fuel is con 
sumed—and—it is darkness!’ 

‘As Warner uttered these words, his eyes 
reeled, the room swam before him, the excite- 
ment of his feeble frame had reached its highest 
pitch, the disease of many weeks had attaimed 
its crisis, and tottering back a few paces, he 
fell upon the floor, the victim of a delirious and 
raging fever.’ vol. i. p. 357—379. 

The author ventures in one passage on the 
introduction of names which belong to tie per- 
sonages of literary history. 

‘ Hist,’ said Boswell! * the doctor is about to 
speak.’ 

‘And Clarence listened, and was indeed de- 
lighted and surprised. The doctor wasa little 
excited by a home thrust from Beauclerk, 
(who, secure in the courage and ready wit of a 
man who bad made his iatellect live for the 
world, appears to bave been the boldest of 
Johnson’s coterie) and excited into warmth 
without reaching rudeness, his eloquence rivot- 
ed in one of its happiest and most luxuriant 
displays. 

‘ Aiter a speech, rather of oratorial than 
conversational length, Johnson concluded by 
observing, that, * Truth, requinog unwearied 
solicitation, frequently yielding to the modesty 
of patience, what she had denied to the arro. 
gance o! wisdom or the impetuosity of gemus,’ 

* Then, said Goldsmith—who had for some 
time been io vain endeavouring to speak, and 
who now retaliated by a reproof joined to a 
complin.ent—* then, doctor, the lady is more 
likely to favour your listeners than yourselt.’ 

‘sir,’ said Dr. Johnson, * you are politely 
uncivil!’ vol. ii. p. 129, 30. 

Wolfe, au enthusiast and republican, is one 
of the must strikiug characters. The tullowing 
is his adventure with an aristocrat who chouses 
to ride on the footpath between which and the 

-road there is a steep declivity. 

‘The equestrians were now very near Wolfe, 
who, turning hastily round, perceived, and im 
mediately recognized Lord Ulswater,—* Ah 
ha,’ muttered he to bimseilf, * here comes the 
insoleut thirster for blood, grudging us, seem- 
ingly, even the meagre comfort of the path 
which his horse’s hoois are breaking up—yet, 
thank Heaven,’ added the republican, locking 
with a stern satisfaction at the narrowness of 
the fuoting, ‘he cannot very well pass me, 
and the free lion does not move out of his way 
for such servile though pampered and danger- 
ous kine as @hose to which this creature be- 


longs.’ 
‘ Actuatey this thought, Wolfe almost in- 
sensibly ed entirely into the middle‘of the 


path, so that what with the posts on one side, 
and the abrupt and undefended precipice, if we 
may so call it, on the other, it was quite im- 
possible for any horseman to pass the republi- 
can, unless over bis body. 

‘ Lord Ulswater marked the motion, and did 
not wang penetration to peiceive the cause. 
Gilad of an opportunity to wreak some portion 
of his irritation against a member of a body so 
offensive to bis mind, and which had the day 
before obtained a sort of triumph over his exer- 
tions against them, aud rendered obstinate in 
his intention by the pique he had felt at Glum- 
ford’s caution, Lord Ulswater, tightening his 


rein, and bumming, with appareot indiffer- 
ence, a popular tune, continued his progress 
ull he was within a foot of the republican. 
Then checking his borse for a moment, be 
called, in a tone of quiet arrogance, to Wolfe 
to withdraw himself on one side till be passed. 

‘The fierce blood of the reformer, which 
the least breath of oppression sufficed to kindle, 
aod which yet boiled with the remembrance of 
Lord Ulswater’s threat to bim two nights be- 
fore, wason fire at.this command. He stop- 
ped short, and turning balf round, stood erect 
in the strength,and power of his singularly-tall 
and not ungraceful form. * Poor and proud 
fool,’ said he, with a voice of the most biting 
scorn, and fixing an eye eloquent of ire and 
menaced danger upon the calmly contemptuous 
countenance of the patrician—* Poor and proud 
fool, do you think that your privileges have 
already reached so pleasant a pitch that you 
may tide over men like dust, and trav ple alike 
upon the law which gilds your insignificance, 
and upon those who detect the gilding, and 
despise the reality? off, fuol—the basest peasant 
in England, degraded as he 1s, would resist, 
while be ridiculed your arrogance.’ 

‘Without deigning any reply, Lord Ulswa- 
ter spurred his horse; the spirited animal boun- 
ded forward, alwost on the very person of the 
obstructer of the path; with uncommon agility 
W olfe drew aside irom the danger, seized, with 
a powerful grasp, the bridle, and abruptly ar- 
resting the horse, backed it tearfully towards 
the descent. Iucensed beyond all presence of 
mind, the fated nobleman raising bis whip, 
struck violenUy at the republican. the latter, 
as he felt the blow, uttered a single shout of 
such ferocity, that it curdled the timorous 


hand he backed the horse several paces down 
ihe precipice. ‘The treacherous earth crum- 
bled beneath the weight, and Lord Ulswater 
spurring bis steed violently, atthe same instant 
that Wolle so sharply and strongly curbed it, 
the affrighted animal reared violently, forced 
the rein from Wolfe, stood erect for a breath 
ing pointot horror to the spectator, and then 
as its footing and balance alike failed it, fell 
backward, and rolled over and over its uifor- 
tunate and helpless rider.’ vol. iv. p, 206—10. 

He ultimately enters into a conspiracy to 
assassinate the minister; and we conclude with 
the scene. 

‘ Striking a light, Welfe reseated himself de- 
liberately, and began, with the utmost care, to 
foad the pistol: that seene would not have 
been an unworthy sketch jor those painters 
who possess the power of giving to the low a 
force almost approaching to grandeur, and of 
augmenting the terrible, by a mixture of the 
ludicrous; the sordid chamber, the damp walls, 
the high window, in which a handful of disco- 
loured paper supplied the absence of many a 
pane; the single table of rough oak, the rush- 
bottomed and broken chair, the hearth uncon- 
scious. of a fire, over which a mean bust of 
Sidney, and a miserable print of Hampden held 
their tutelary sway—while the dull rushlight 
streamed dimly upon the swarthy and strong 
countenance of Wolfe, intent upon his work— 
a countenance in which the deliberate calm- 
ness that had succeeded the late struggie of 
feeling had in. it a mingled power of energy 
and haggardness of lavguor, the ope of. the 
desperate design, the other of the exhausted 
body, while in the knit brow, and the iron lines 
and even in the settled ferocity of expression, 
there was yet something above the sip of 
the vulgar ruffian—something eloquént of the 
motive no less than the deeds"and significant of 





that not less ignoble perversity of mud which 


blood of Glumford, and with a giant and iron | 


diminished the guilt, yet increased the dread. 
ness of the meditated crime, by mocking it with 
the name of virtue. * * * 

* Hist—bist,’ whispered Wolfe’s comrade— 
‘there they are at last—is your pistol cocked? 

‘ Ay,’ auswered Wolfe, ‘and your’s? map, 
collect yourself— our hand shakes.’ 

‘It is with the cold then,’ said the ruffian, 


us withdraw behind the pillar.’ 

‘ They did so—the figures approached them, 
the night though starlit, was not sufficiently 
clear to give the assassins more than the outline 
of their shapes, and the character of their 
height and air. 

‘Which,’ said Wolfe, in a whisper—-for, as 


tended victims—‘ which is my prey?’ 


trembling accents; you knuw his d——d proud 
walk, and erect head—that is the way he an. 
swers the peoples petitions, I'll be sworn. The 
taller and farther one, who stoops more in his 
gait, is mine.’ 

‘ The strangers were now near at hand. 

‘You know you are to fire first, Wolfe,’ 
whispered the nearer ruffian, whose heart bad 
long failed him, and who was already medita- 
ling escape. 

‘But are you sure—quite sure, of the iden- 
tity of our prey?’ said Wolfe, grasping his 
pistol. 

‘Yes, yes,’ said the other; and, indeed, the 
air of the nearest person approaching them 
bore, in the distance, a strong resemblance to 
| that of the minister it was supposed to desig- 
|nate. His companion, who appeared much 
| younger, and of a mien equally patrician, but 
| ar less proud, seemed listening to the suppos- 
; ed minister with the most earnest attention. 
| Apparently occupied with their conversation, 

w&cp about twenty yards from the assassins, 
| they stood still fora fev nioments, 

‘Stop, Wolfe, stop,’ said the republican’s 
accomplice, wLose Indian complexion, by fear, 
and the wap light of the lamps and skies, faded 
into a jaundiced and yellow hue, while the 
bony whiteness of his teeth made a grim con- 
trast with the glare of his small, black, spark- 
Sing eyes. 

* Mop, Wolfe—bold your hand. I see, now, 
that 1 was mistaken; the farther one is a stran- 
ger to me, and the nearer one is much thinner 
than the minister, pocket your pistolh—quick— 
quick—and let us withdraw.’ 

* Wolfe dropped his hand, as if dissuaded 
from his design; but, as be looked upon the 
irémbling frame and chattering teeth of his 
terrified accomplice, a sudden, and not unnae 
tural, idea darted across his mind, that he was 
wilfully decetwed by the fears of his companion; 





(heir way, Were indeéd what his accomplice 
had first reported them to be. Filled with this 
impression, and acting upon the momentary 
spur which it gave, the infatuated and fated 
mano pushed aside his comrade, with a mutter: 
ed oath at his cowardice and treachery, avd 
taking a sure and steady, though quick, aimat 
the person, who was now just within certaia 
destruction of bis hand, he fired the pistol. 
Tbe stranger reeled, and {ell into the arms of 
his Companion. 

‘Hurra!’ cried the murderer, leaping from 
his hiding place, and walking with rapid stride 
towards his victim—*turra! for liberty 2 
England.’ vol. iy. 310--320.—Lonp. w. REY. 





An avaricious man, is never rich. % 
A miser’s heart, is like a compost beap, 
of filth and stench. 








he had said, he bad never seen either of hisin. 7 


‘Oh, the nearest to you,’ said the other, with’ 


and that he strangers, who had now resumed 


using, unconsciously, a celebrated reply—‘Let ” ? 
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THE GOLDSMITH OF WESTCHEAP. 
, [Concluded] 


¢§t. Paul and St. Erkenwold watch over us! 
ejaculated Master Denny, of the Silver Uni 
coro, the following morning; ‘ alack! who had 


_ wild and fraternity of goldsmiths among 
“th Saints know, that though | had buta 
sorry opinion of de Rothiog, yet | never thought 


him so bad as this.’ 


_ ‘Ay, master,’ retorted Symond ‘ methinks 
you should give me somewhat for the cudgel. 
Ing ye treated me with, because I did not ask 
these scatterlings to come to the Silver Uni 
-eorn. Truly, they might well give a high 


> price for their rings, whea the man worked 


_ with a halter about his neck for them.’ 
¢ But how came it to pass?’ cried old Master 
~ Foster, the mercer: ‘I saw the gold chains, but 
_ methinks there could be no treason in them.’ 
* No, truly,’ returned Symond, * but be made 
tings with a device and motto; and those very 
rings, they say, have been sent to those lurds 
. who joined in the conspiracy to kill our good 
| King Henry at the masking that is to be held 
‘yat Windsor—the fiend confound them!—for 
who ever heard of treason and foul murder at 
* Christmas?’ 

* And there are some of the first nobles in the 
plot,’ said Master Denny: ‘the Duke of Exeter, 
and the Earls of Huntingdon and Salisbury.’ 

‘St. Mary covfound them all, and pay off on 

em the murder of the good Earl of A‘undel 
and the good Duke of Gloucester!’ responded 
the bystanders. 

‘But, Master Fitz-Martyn, ye can tell us 
all about it?’ cried Master Foster; * for | mind 
you were with de Rothing but yester-even,’ 

‘IT have but scant to tell ye.’ returned the 
old usurer, ‘ save that he will be hanged, and 
rightly so.’ 

* Alack, poor soul!’ cried Master Denny, his 
hostility to his rivalin trade giving way before 
his feelings of commiseration, ‘le was hardly 
put to it, or he would not have done so, but 
we all know when coin is scant, atman is fain 
almost to take Sathanas’ money rather than go 
penny less.’ 

* But we know de Rothing of old,’ returned 
Filz-Mariyn with a malicious grin, ‘did he not 
try to bring foreigners among ye? was be not 
P always seeking after new things? Nought’s too 
bad for him to do. Why, if it was said he were 
a worshipper of Mahound {| would believe if?’ 

Alas for poor de Rothing! Hated by his 
fraternity, aod an object of suspicion for so 
many years to his neighbours, it was in vain 
: that he protested bis innocence of treason, his 
‘attachment to Ilenry, and his total ignorance 
of this deeply-laid plot—He had taken money 
» of the traitors, he had worked at their bidding, 
and though, with the exception of the rings, 

there was nothing in the nature of the work 
{it being chiefly ornaments to be worn at the 
ensuing masking) to, have excited his suspic- 
ions, yet all his protestations were received 
With indignant scorn, for every one seemed 
determined to find him guilty. 
_. In the mean time, nothing was thought or 
talked of throughout London, save this disco- 
)Yered plot. The greem-coated minstrel’s salu 
tation of ‘Good morrow, merry gentleman!’ 
passed disregarded; the portly fraternities, 














ye: white, -and gray,’ chanting, on their 

it seeking perambulations some saintly carol, 
_Jound few to listen to their melody; and when, 
Startle the dull ear-of night,’ the city waits 
he forth, in their anxious converse about 
easons, stratagems, and death,’ the worthy 
holders forgot to bring forth the spiced 





thought of plots and conspiracies, aud one of 





tankard, as of yore, and reciprocate * wassail’ 
with these wandering musicians. 

As the ill-omened usurer had predicted, de 
Rothing was speedily put on his trial, and, as a 
matter of course found guilty. Although no- 
thing was proved againsthim save bis having 
made ornaments which were afterwards traced 
to the possession of the principle movers of the 
plot; although the names and abode of the two 
mysterious strangers were wholy unknown to 
him, and although old Fitz-Martyn, who now 
took upon himself the credit of being the first 
discoverer of the plot, appeared as a principle 
witness against the nan whom he bad evident- 
ly trepanned into it, yet such was. the hostility 
of the citizens against any one who should 
seek again to place upon the throne a monarch 
trom whose rapacious exactions and arbitrary 
conduct they had formerly suffered so severely; 
that the intelligence that the unfortunate gold- 
-mith was to take bis last journey to°Pyburn 
the following morning was received, if not with 
joy, certainly without any expression of sor- 
row, 

But where was Sybilla? and with what feel- 
ings did she behold all her dismal forebodiogs 
realised? From the fatabnight whende Roth- 
ing was conveyed fromphis home, even to the 
morning of his trial, ‘she remained calm, for 
she felt confident of his ullimate acquittal; the 
mysterious pilgrim having assured her of his 
safety, bat now, when sentence of death was 
passed, aod his execution ordere’! for the 
following morning, her anxiety knew no 
bounds.. The name, the dwelling of the pil- 
grim. were alike umknown; and yet she felt 
that on seeing him her only chance of success 
depended. 

At length, as evening closed in, uncertain 
what course to pursue, she bent her footsteps 
toward London Bridge, boping (for who even in 
the most desperate circumstances, hath not 
some faint hope, some shadow of expected 
succour, to which the mind clings with a per- 
tinacy asistrong as; often, it is vain) that Hea- 
ven might throw im her way the pilgrim, or 
that equally mysterious stranger to Whom, in 
the chapel of St. Thomas, she had delivered 
the ring. As she approached ‘he bridge-foot, 
there was a confused murmur of voices, the 
tramp and neighing of horses, and the clank of 
armour, while the broad ruddy glare of the 
cressets, borne by a numerous company of the 
city watch, gave to view a confused assem- 
blage of citizens, apprentices, and men at arms 
all with eyes anxiously cast up to the (urreted 
gateway extending across the entrance to the 
bridge, where two gory beads frowned grimly 
even in death on the appalled yet apparently 
gratified multitude. Sickened at this unex- 
pected sight, and fearful to encounter the rude 
presstre of the crowd, Sybilla drew back, when 
the firm grasp of a unseen hand arrested ber, 
and, turning round, she beheld the very object 
of her anxious search, the venerable pilgrim. 

* Come hither,” said he, drawing her nearer 
to the gateway. ‘Look up: know ye not 
these faces?’ 

The shuddering girl glanced one look and 
started back, exclaiming,—‘ Too well!—they 
are the very strangers who have brought us 
into this sore jeopardy.’ 

* Ay:’ continued the pilgrim, fixing his eyes 
on the pale, blood-stained countenances, where 
the impress of fierce passions yet remained, 
adding a deeper horror to the ghastliness of 
death: ‘ay and such is the end of wealth, and 
power, and high ancestry—of the Earlsof Sal- 
isbury and Huntingdon!—Yes,’ continued he, 
and a smile of triumph seemed to light up his 
placid features; ‘and here is motive for ye to 





place firm trust in Providence. These two 
wicked men pursued the good Earl of Arundel 
to death; and the cup they prepared for him 
have they not drunk?—Did not these very eyes 
see the Earl of Huntingdon when, with that 
perfidious Richard, be feasted at Plashey with 
the good Duke of Gloster, and the next led him 
forth and embarked him for Calais, where he 
was foully inurdered? And what did these eyes 
behold but yester-even?—that very Earl of 
Huntingdon, driven back in his frail bark on 
the coast of Essex, and seized and led to the 
very spot where he arrested the good Duke of 
Gloster, and there was not his bead stricken 
off.. Now, be not cast down, Sybilla de Roth- 
ing; if Heaven surely tracks the wicked to des- 
truction, will it suffer the innocent to perish?’ 
‘ Alas but to-morrow morning!’ cried 8y- 
billa. x 

‘ Fear not,’ replied the pilgrim, ‘all shall be 
well.” 

‘ But, holy father!—’ cried she.—This sen- 
tence was not completed the pilgrim had van- 
ished among the Crowd; and uncertain what 
course to pursue, she took the fatal resolution 
of proceeding to the lord-mayor’s, and commu- 
nicating to him her discovery of the names» of 
the twostrangers. 

‘My fair maiden’ said he; with a look of 
of deep of commiseration, ‘ it is all in vain; for 
even had I been able to do aught for your fa- 
ther, your own confession would put it out of 
my power. It now appears that he was actual- 
ly in communication with the leaders of the 
plot; and your assertion, that he knew them 
not, would have no chance of belief. Alas! ye 
must seek succour of Heaven, for nought car 
avail you.’ 

The last morning that Arnold de Rothing 
was to behold broke slowly but clearly on his 
sight. It was the depth of winter, yet the sun 
shone forth with aclear and steady lustre from 
the faint blue sky, as though to repeat that 
lesson so often given in vain, that the material 
world, though made for him, sympathises not 
(as the visionary has so often and so fondly 
imagined) in his joys or his sorrows; and a look 
of mournful reproach did the hapless goldsmith 
glance up to that bright sky which seemed 
shining as in mockery, and many a lingering 
gaze did he cast on the fair Jandscape stretclie 
ed before him, as with his only attendant, the 
worthy priest of his parish, he proceeded on the 
fatal road to Tyburn. And along Holborn, 
then a road bordered with hedge-rows, and 
scarcely exhibiting a single house, the proces- 
sion passed, until at length the hurdle stopped 
before the gate of the hospital of St. Giles-ig- 
the- Fields, where, according to the benevolent 
yet strange custom of our ancestors, the porter 
had to present the frothing bow! of * good ale,’ 
the last draught of the condemned malefactor. 

De Rothing turned away his head ashe gave 
back the untasted bowl. ‘Onward :said he: 
‘alas! all will soon be over’ And yet, as 
the procession moved forward, he again gazed 
around at scenes on which he was soom..te 
close his eyes for ever; as if a lingering love 
of life,(though to him so clouded) yet held 
possession of his breast. A low murmur arose 
and gradually increased among the crowd that 
followed, and a horseman with breathless speed 
galloped’ forward to the sheriff and presented a 
sealed billet. The sheriff reverently doffed 
his boanet and bowed his “head as his eye 
glanced over its contents, for it was an order, 
signed by the king’s own hand, instantly 
to send Arnold de Rothing back to Guildhall. 

Ere the astonishéd goldsmith could recoy- 
er his self-possession, he was taken from the 
hurdle, placed on one of the sheriffs own hor-, 
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ses, and, with a speed that left the marveling 
crowd at av immeasurable distance, again con- 
veyed to the city. There all was bustle and anx 
iety ; for the Lord Cobham had just arrived on 
a mission, it was sail, ofimportance, and every 
citizen‘left his business, and every ’prentice 
his occupation, to welcome that nobleman, 
whose father, (the Earl of Arudel) was canon- 
ized in the memory of a grateful people as the 
martyr of their liberties, and who, himself, had 
been among the foremost to unsheath the 
brand in the cause of Henry of Laocaster. 

* My good citizens,’ cried he, as he entered 
Guildhall, ‘ it is to perform an act of justice to 
a worthy member of the brotherhood of gold- 
smiths that 1 now appear before you. » Long 
since, from an unknown hand, | had notice of 
that plot now so happily discovered and put 
down, and I have sufficient reasons for know- 
ing that Arnold de Rothiog was neither artnor 
part in it. I know too that from hisdasghter 
information was obtained, and even'a pattern 
of the rings. .The pursuit and overthrow of 
those traitors hindered me from hastening ear- 
lier to rescue good Master De Rothing from 
the fate that seemed to await bim; but I rejoice 
in having itin my power to make some amends 
toa man to whom lady Fortune bath been so 
despiteous. King Henry hath commanded 
that five hundred marks be paid to the person 
who gave the first notice of the plot; this, there- 
fore, is due to Sybilla de Rothing, his daughter; 
and I shall add to it other five hundred marks, 
as some scant reparatien to her father, for all 
he has suffered.’ 

‘ My lord! my very good lord!’ exclaimed 
old Fitz-Martyn, pushing forward; ‘ that re- 
ward is mine; did not | give the first intelli- 
gence?” 

* Ho! Master Fitz-Martyn,’ returned Lord 
Coblfam, ‘ the master ye bave so jong served 
hath doubiless sent you here. St. Mary! but 


I was e’en about offering areward for your | 


head. KXKnow ye this letter?’ holding up a small 
piece of parchment. ‘QO, ye are a» worthy 
usurer! ye’il turn cat i’ th’ pan with Satbanas 
himseif. Seize him, good people! as arrant a 
traitor as ever stretched halter! for he was io 
communication with Lord Huntingdon while 
he so bitterly pursued Master De Rothing to 
death.’ Fitz-Martyn was quickly seized, and 
and ere the week's end, took the same road 
from which de Rothing had so unexpectedly 
returned. s 

Who shall describe the joy of the goldsmith 
and his daughter at this sudded revolution of 
fortune? Bowed to by the very men who but 
one short-hour before had followed bis hurdle 
with execcrations; welcomed home by neigh- 
bours who for. years had looked on him with 
sugpicion ; and, {more grateful than all besides, ) 
warmly greeted by that fraternity from whose 
companionship he had. been so long exiled, 
Arnold de Rothing returned to his home the 
happiest man in all London. It need not be 
said, that his after-life was marked by uninter- 
rupted prosperity. ‘lf any thing were wanting 
to complete his felicity, it was the circumstance 
that, notwithstanding the most sedulous in- 
quiries, no tidings could ever be obtained of 
the mysterious pilgrim: from the evening when 
he met Sybilla at the bridge-foot, he was never 
seen again. Many were the conjectures res- 
pecting him: some thought he had been a ser- 
vant of the Duke of Gloster’s who subsequently 
to his master’s death, had gone on pilgrimage, 
and returned just in time to witness the retri- 
bution of Heaven (perhaps to aid it) on his 
murderers. This opinion, which derived con- 
siderable plausibility from the intimate know- 
ledge he certainly possessed of all the actors in 








the plot, and also from the joy and gratitude 
he expressed when the gory: heads of Salisbury 
and Huntingdon were exhibited to the view 
of the citizens, did not, however suit the won- 
der loving taste of a generation that considered 
supernatural agency as necessary to the suc- 
cour of an individual as to the salvation of an 
empire, and invoked and expected the assist- 
ance of superior intelligences to perform that 
to which mere hunfan agency was perfectly 
adequate. Another party, therefore, and it 
was by far the most numerous, since it com- 
prehended all the servants of the church and 
all the city apprentices, maintained that he 
was nothing less than some saint, who, won 
by the sincere devotion of the unfortunate 
goldsmith, and the unprotected loveliness of 
his fair daughter, had condescended to quit the 
realms of bliss and assume the humble garb of 
a pilgrim, to succour those fer whom all hope 
ofhuman aid was vain. The only obstacle to 
complete uniformity of belief on this momen- 
tous subject was the difficulty of determining 
to which of the crowd of saints in the Roman 
calendar ikis honour should be assigned. The 
most devout vehemently supported the claims 
of St. Martin. whose’ real benevolence gave 
him a far better right to canonization than at 
least two thirds of ‘* the blessed host,” whose 
protection each morn and evening they duly 
invoked; while the ’prentices, unwilling that 
a Londoner should be rescued save by the in- 
tervention of some indigenous saint, strenu- 
ously maintained the claim of St. Erkenwald, 
reminding their opponents, that it was on the 
very eve of his translation (that festival so de- 
voutly kept by all good citizens,) that the pil- 
grim for the last time appeared. Long did 
these conflicting opinions continue to agitate 
the minds of the good people of London, even 
uatil Arnold de Rothing, full of years and ho- 
nours, slept in peace. But long afterwards, 
and through many generations, was his singu- 
lar tale handed down; and many a deponding 
mind was encouraged to hope, and many a sor- 
rowful heart urged toa more firm reliance on 
Providence, by the eventful history of * The 
Goldsmith of Westcheap.’—urit, oLto. 


CLAVERHOUSE. 


This bold warrior seems to be a favourite 
of Sir Walter Scott. After immortalizing his 
exploits against the Puritans, in perhaps the 
best of allhis romances, ‘Old Mortality,’ Sir 
Walter has again taken him up in the second 
series of his ‘ Tales of a Grandfather,’ which 
has just appeared. 

After the Revolution, Claverhouse, then 
Viscount Dundee, rose in behalf of the exiled 
monarch. The army destined to oppose him 
was entrusted by the existing government to 
General Mackay; and during the marching 
and counter-marching, and occasional skir- 
mishing which ensued between them,,an inci- 
dent is said to have occurred strongly indica- 
tive of the character of the former.—Gaz. 

‘ A young man had joined Dundee’s army, 
the son of an old and intimate friend. He was 
employed upon some reconnoitering service, 
in which a skirmish taking place, the new re- 
cruit’s heart failed him, and he fairly fled out 
of the fray. Dundee covered his dishonour, 
by pretending that he himself had dispatched 
bim to the rear upon a message of importance. 
He then sent for the youth to speak to him in 
private.— Young man,’ he said, * 1 have saved 
your honour; but I must needs tell you that 
you have choseo a trade for which you are 
constitutionally unfit. It is not, perhaps, your 
fault, but rather your misfortune, that you do 





not possess the strength of nerves necessar 
to encounter the dangers of battle. Return ty 
your father; I will find an excuse for your 
doing so with honour, and I will put you in 
the way ef doing King James’ cause effectual 
service without being personally engaged in 
the war.’ 

‘The young gentleman, penetrated witha 
sense of the deepest shame, threw himself at 
his General’s feet, and protested that his failure 
in duty was only the effect of a momentary 
weakness, the recollection of which should be 
effaced by his future conduct; and entreated 
Uundee, for the love he bore to his father, to 
give him at least a chance of regaining his 
reputation. Dundee still endeavoured to dis- 
suade him from staying in the army; but as he 
continued urgent to be admitted to a second 
trial, he reluctantly gave way to the request, 
‘ But remember,’ he said, ‘ that if your heart 
fails yeu a second time, you must die. The 
cause | am engaged in is a desperate one, and 
I can permit no man to serve under me who 
is not prepared to fight to the last. My own 
life, and those of all others who ‘serve under 
me, are unsparingly devoted to the cause of 
King James; and death must be his lot who 
shows the example of cowardice.’ 

‘The unfortunate young man embraced, 
with seeming eagerness, this stern proposal. 
But in the next skirmish in which he was en- 
gaged, his constitutional timidity again pre- 
vailed. He turned his horse to fly; when Dun- 
dee coming up to him said, ‘ The son of your 
father is too good a man to be consigned to the 
Provost Marshal,’ and, without another word, 
he shot him through the head with his pistol, 
with a sternness and inflexibility of purpose 
resembling the stoicisrm of the ancient Ro- 
mans.’ 


TO OUR READERS. 

More Piracy.—In one of the little lady 
papers of Philadelphia, the quintessence of 
paste and scissors, we find under the standing 
head of Original Poetry, and with the prefix 
‘for the Philadelphia Souvenir;’ a poem of 
four stanzas, entitled ‘The Sigh.’ Itis a very 
pretty poem—and was written years ago, by 
Coleridge! The last we saw of it, previous to 
its resuscitation as aforesaid, was in Long- 
worth’s ‘ Belles Lettres Repository’ for 1803. 
Evening Bulletin. 





From the Political Sentinel, Lancaster Pa. 
PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 

We have been politely furnished with sever- 
al numbers of this work, which may be seen 
at this office by any person wishing to encour- 
age the promotion of literary talent. We have 
recently seen a number of very fine selections 
from this work, many of which have had the 
sanction of all literary publishers in this state, 
and which we presume, have done credit to 
the talents and taste of the editors. We wish 
the publishers of this work every success which 
their enterprise justly merits. 

Of Subscriptions received at this office. 





Editor of the Philadelphia Souvenir,—Sir, 
Messrs H. Taylor, W. Simons, and W. Hesh- 
erwick, inhabitants of @pelousas, (Louisiana,) 
having seen at my office, some numbers of 
your interesting Journal, have a wish to be 
added to the number of your subscribers. 
Please to forward therefore three copies. 


you will fallow the example of the Editor of, 


the Philadelphia Albus, and.exchange 
me I shall be obliged to you. Respectfully, 


\ Cc. THIENEMAN, P. Me n 


as te La. Jan. 17, 1829. 
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“Morgan Town, Jan. 26th, 1829.—Mr. Edi- 
jor, a8 [ have for sometime seen and had the 
perusal of your paper, (the Souvenir,) and have 
ome anxious ‘to be a subscriber to it. If 
roU , put me on your subscription list. I 
that I can by taking some pains, get you 
veral subscribers in this town. I will con- 
finue to take your paper one year as a sub- 
weriber, (but not as an exchange,) as I am well 

ased with the work. Please direct it thus, 
*Job 8. Goff, Printer, Morgan Town, Monon- 
gia County. 1 remain yours, 


Joz S. Gorr. 
Ed. Philadelphia Souvenir. 





Dear Sir,—Please send me a copy of the 
Souvenir with coloured plates in addition to 
the copy sent Mr. Harris. Yours, 

New Echota, Geo. Joun F. WueeEter, 

Feb. 4, 1829. Printer Cherokee Phenix. 








EACH VOLUME EMBELLISHED WITH TWENTY 
ELEGANT COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVINGS. 





TERMS, $3 PER ANNUM,IN ADVANCE, 








PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 25, 1829. 








We present our readers with the above five 


_communications received “by the same mail, 


for the purpose of informing them of the esti- 
mation our work is held in different cections of 
the United States,or rather by different indi- 
viduals, (for Editors are nothing more,) and it 
is rather sinzular that almost all the commu- 
nications received on that day should be from 
brethren of the type. As to the first from the 
Bulletin, we have for several weeks past ob. 
served a disposition to quarrel with the literary: 
papers in this city, which we have attributed 
to a jealousy of their eacroaching rather more 
than desirable on his consecrated ground—but 
trusted as our’s was so unobtrusive it might 
possibly escape—in this it seems we were 
mistaken, and he has seized upon a trifling little 


“poem of four stanzas, which he allows to be ‘q 


yery pretty poem,’ aod which was sent us in 
Manuscript, by an esteemed correspondent 
who had often obliged us with ber own com 

poeitions, without informing us whether it was 
original or not—it was placed in the hands of 
fhe compositor, who naturally concluded it to 
be original, and put the usual prefix to it—op 
the editor coming into the office and finding it 
so working off; a suspigion was felt and the 
correction made, but it seems, acopy without 
the alteration was sent tothe sapient editor 
alluded to—his attack would have been entirely 
unnoticed had not one of the imps belonging to 
the office .aken up the paper whilst warming 
his feet at the stove this cold weather, and 
pointed it out—for we have not time to read 
one fourth of the papers we receive in ex- 
shangé for our ‘little lady paper,’ and which 
by the by, if all the ladies in the United States 
aubscrifed for, we should not care a fig if all 
the gentlemen declined—our prideand pleas- 
te is, to make it such a paper, that not an 


rt 





licle shall find admission which in reading 
Oud in a mixed company, may cause blush on 








cheeks of modesty—at the same time to 
roduce well written tales, generally with a 


view to their moral tendency—reviews of new 
books, essays on interesting subjects—the 
flowers of poetry, aud in short every thing that 
would be likely to interest a chaste and en- 
lightened public—those of course who wish a 
paper contaising advertisements, and political 
or polemical disputes (subjects which we at 
the outset of our eareer interdicted ourselves 
from,) will not seek for them here—but if they 
wish a paper which they can safely place in 
the hands of their families, we invite them 
respectfully to try ours—as to the matter of 
‘ paste and scissors’--we challenge for it as 
great a share of original matter as is inserted 
in nine tenths or even ninety nine hundredths 
of the papers we receive, including that of our 
friend bimself—but we have always been of the 
opinion that even the great Sir Walter Scott 
himself could not fill a. sheet with the varjety 
contained in the Souvenir without their having 
the impress of his own single mind and of 
course a family resemblance—in conclusion, 
perhaps the whole of ihe article arose from 
the importunity of the washerwoman or land- 
lady for an unpaid bill, and he thought best to 
vent his spite on the sex and papers he thought 
devoted to it—we would therefore observe to 
him in the words of Uncle Toby on putting a 


ITEMS OF NEWS © 





News Exrraorpinary.--A lady very 
gravely reported that she heard that the 
bridge over the Susquehanna at Rock Run, was 
destroyed by Dr. Archer’s sleigh running 
quickly over it, and setting it on fire!!!—as 
the lady says it was so, we are bound to believe 
it, though we should hardly credit it, had we 
been present and saw it. 

*Tis said since Duff Green has been elected 
printer to Congress, the poor little boys in 
Washington have a hard time of it—they can 
scarcely knuckle down to a game of marbles, 
but Duff comes along and gives them a kick, 
with ‘ off to the office with you, you little lazy 
rascal’--the jourmeymen say he has so many 
imps in his employ that he does not know the 
half of them, and for this reason Duff is put to 
the trouble of kicking his neighbour’s boys. 

Wood is said to be selling to day Feb. 23d, 
at 12 dollars per cord in this city—while in 
some parts of our wide extended country, good 
bickory wood will not pass current for three 
dollars—a plentiful supply would be very ae- 
ceptable to us, - 


LIFE. 





fly out of the window--‘ Go, poor devil, there 
is room enough io the wide world for thee and 
me.’ 








THE MAELSTROM WHIRLPOOL. 


This wonderful phenomenon, on the coast of Nor- 
way, that has excited the wonder and astonishment 
of the world, I have seen. There are few of my 
countrymen who have had an opportunity, in conse- 
quence of the situation of it, being remote from any 
port of commerce. This whirlpool is situated between 
two islands belonging to a group, off the coast o° Nor- 
way, called the Lovinstaff islands. I bad oceasion 
some years since, to navigate a ship from the North 
Cape to Drontheim, nearly all the way between the 
islands or rocks and that of the main, On inquiring 
of our Norway pilot, about the practicability of 
running near the whirlpool, he told us, that with a 
good breeze, it could be approached near enough for 
examination, without danger. We at once deter- 
mined to satisfy our curiosity. We began to near it 


fine trading wind, at the northwest. Two good 
seamen were placed at the belm—the mate on the 
quarter deck, and all hands at their stations for 
working ship, and the pilot standing on the bowsprit, 
between the night heads. I went on the maintopsail 
yard with a good glass and seated myself, when in a 
few moments, the ship entered the dish of the whirl- 
pool~—the velocity of the water altered her course 
three points towards the centre, although she was 
going eight knots through the water.—This alarmed 
us exceedingly. For a moment we thought destruction 
was inevitable, She however, answered her helm 
sweetly, and’we run along the edge—the waves 
foaming round us in every form, while she was 
dancing gaily over them.» The sensations we felt 
cannot be described. Now, imagine to yourself, an 
immense circle running round, of a diameter of one 
aud a half miles, the velocity increasing as it nears 
the centre, and gradually changing its dark blue 
colour to white—foaming, tumbling, and rushing to 
its vortex—very much concave, as much so as the 
water in a funnel, when half run out. The noise too, 
hissing, roaring and dashing—all pressing on the 
mind at once, presented the most awful, grand and 
solemn sight, we ever experienced. We were near 
it about eighteen minutes, and in sight of it two 
hours; it is eyidently a subterrancan passage, that 
leads—the Lord knows where. From its magnitide, 
I should not doubt, that instant destruction would be 
the fate of a dozer of our largest ships, were they 
drawn in at the same moment. The pilot says, that 
several vessels have been sucked down, and that 
whales have also been destroyed, the first we think 





probable enough, but we rather daubt the latter. 


about 10 A. M. in the month of September, with a | 





BY MRS. Ss. J. HALE. 


Gop, thou hast fixed the date of man, 

‘And who would lengthen out his span? 
| Enough of pains, and toils, and tears, 
|} Meet in the round ofseventy years; 
| And earth must like a desert spread, 
When all life’s flowers are plucked or dead. 
| One year—the seasons’ changes o’en— 
| What would a thousand teach us more? 
| Each hath its garlands and its gloom, 
| Its joyous festival and doom; 

And ancient lyre, and modern lay, 
| Chant the same strain to welcome May. 


‘ ’Tis day upon the eastern hills 
1But shade, deep shade, yon valley fills,— 
And thus let centuries pass, arrayed 
| In robe of mist, half light, half shade, 
Will morning come and wake the throng, 
| That plod life’s beaten path along. 





And see old night her crown puts on, 
Undimmed as when o’er Babylon 
She wooed the Magi’s thoughtful eye 
Totrace the starry page on high, 
And thus the sky hath ever shone, 
As bright, as boundless, as unknown. 


j 
' 
} 
{ 
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And man is weak and wayward still, 
As proud to plan, as prone to ill— 
The vaunted knowlédge he acquires 
Is but the wisdom of his sires, 
And still from age the same, 
The chase of pleasure, wealth and fame. 


And who would bea slave, and dwell 
Forever in a dungeon cell, 
Counting the links that form his chain? 
Such is the soul that would retain 
The fetters earth’s dull prison binds, 
To check the flight of deathless minds. 


HYMENEAL 


On Tuesday, the 10th instant at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Duncan, in the Borough of 
Carlisle, Thomas Chambers, Esq. of Cham- 
bersburgh, Franklin County, Pa. to Miss 
Catharine, daughter of the Honorable Thomas 
Duncan, late of the city of Philadelphia. 
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FUE POvVewIE. 





A WEDDING IN OLDEN TIME. 
December 20, 18— 

My Lirtte Betsey, I know you will ex- 
cuse your old great uncle of eighty winters for 
troubling you with a long epistle, especially 
since it-is to be ona subject which has occupi- 
ed so much of your attention of late. Your 
marriage crowded my old heart with many re- 
collections of past times; and I could not resist 
the temptation of proving that I am yet far from 
the useless days of second childhood by giving 
you some account of your grand-father’s court- 
ship and wedding,—that you may have the 
pleasure of contrasting it with yourown. Be- 
sides when your grandmother, or more proba- 
bly your.great aunts, dear superanuated spins: 
ters, are railing at the degeneracy of modern 
times, you may make use of my narrative to 
confute their querulousness. However this 
may be, | am determined to amuse you. | must 
inform you before I begin, Betsey, that I was 
brother John’s confidant+1 think that is the 
modern term—through the whole story of his 
love: and further, that 1 officiated as bride- 
man—which is the nearest approach I made 
towards matrimony. 

Your grandfather had, as the saying is, been 
set up in business, ina small shop, slenderly 
stocked with pins, tape, brocade, buttons, &c. 
abouta year. He religiously took down shutters 
opened his door, swept.ovt his warehouse, and 
dusted his goods himse/f. every morning by the 
time grey dawn broke, for those were the days 
when men grew rich by rising early and doing 
their own business, not by sleeping as they do 
now, until breakfast, leaving their concerns in 
the hands of thoughtless boys. No indeed! 
when I was a young man, we had no capital 
but our reputation for industry and punctual- 
ity. Honesty and labour were as much in 
fashion then, as dandy coats and starched cra- 
vats are now-a-days; and no sensible matron 
would allow her daughter to be courted by a 
young man“who was not bis own servant. To 
do your grandfather justice, he was even then 
considered a very thrifty young man: and as 
he had been very diligent in business and was 
full twenty-five years old, he did not think 
it being very dissipated to engage ina sleighing 
party at the North end. This opinion was 
strengthened when he learnt the whole ex- 
pense would not exceed four and sixnence. 

The hour for starting, one P.M. wes rapid- 
ly approaching, when your grandfather vallied 
forth, armed and equipped to meet his fricads 
at the appointed rendezvous. His second best 
cocked hat was tied under his chin with a blue 
cotton handkerchief, while bis young queue 
protruded from behind as stiff as ifit had been 
griped by theicy fingers of Jack Frost himself, 
instead of strictly enveloped in eel skin. An 
extensive camlet cloak, with a minnte cape of 
six inches breadth, wrapt up his body, and cov- 
ered his snuff colored coat and small clothes, 
which latter were met at the knees by a huge 
pair of stockings, drawn over shoes and all to 
keep out the snow. Yarn mittens protected 
his bands, and a woollen tippet warmly tucked 
round his neck. Feople formerly, Betsey, 
dressed in unison with the weather and the oc- 
casion. Thesleigh, the only double one then 
in Boston, a vast collection of unpainted boards, 
capable of containing a moderate load of thir. 
ty; drawn by a variegated team of six horses, 
and driven by» black Cesar, of immortal 
memory 28 a charioteer, waiter, and fiddler, 
wasat the door when your grandfather ar- 
rived. Immediately the party, consisting of 
gentlemen, who, so far as dress was concerned, 
were fac-similes of your progenitor, and ladies 
enveloped io linsey-woolsey cardinals, the 


hoods of which were of such ample dimension, 
that their heads looked like so many beer casks, 
seated themselves in the vebicle. And away 
they went, animated by the jingle of one or 
two cow-bells, to take a cup of hot tea and to 
have a dance at old Madam Thompson’s at 
Dorchester. Cvsesar on their arrival tened bis 
three stringed fiddle; the gentleman appeared 
in their square toed pumps, and the ladies 
shook off their pattens to display their little feet 
in peaked-toed, high-heeled slippers.— And at 
it they went, dancing and skipping for dear life, 
until eight o’clock, when they burried back 
to town: for to be abroad, after nine o’clock 
ob common cccasions, was then a sure sign of 
moral depravity. 

But, Bess, | have not spun this long story 
about the sleigh ride for nothing. The pith of 
the matter isto come now. On this eventful 
eve, your grandfather was shot dead by Dan 
Cupid, or rather by Prudence Butler’s eyes. 
He came home sighing and simpering, looking 
very much likea fuol. [le dreampt all night 
ofthat taperarm so closely confined in tight 
brown silk, of that slender waist, with broider- 
ed stomacher—and oh! more than all of her 
sweet ‘biue ecn,’ and that stray auburn ringlet, 
which the gipsey allowed to escape vnpcwder- 
ed. The next day he went sighing about like 
a blacksmith’s bellows. And Sunday after 
Sunday he travelled down to the North Church 
rigged out in bis best attire, with his cornelian 
broach,paste buckles, lace-frill-worked cravat, 
and all, to get peep at the blooming Prudence, 
and verily 1 believe her sylph-like form obtain- 
ed more of Jobn’s attention than Dr. Barlow’s 
sermons. And thus it went on, until he thought 
his circumstances would allow bim to offer his 
heart and hand to the fair damsel. 

Now, Betsey, I suppose you are all on tip- toe, 
expecting to bear of a moon-light walk, a sto- 
len kiss, astammered confession, and a blush- 
ing answer. But you will be disappointed. 
Love had a much greater sense of propriety in 
those days. His votaries then had to deal with 
rigid old fathers and prudential mothers. in- 
stead of thoughtless girls. Your grandfather 
set himself down one morning at his desk, 
mended his pen, spread out a broad sheet of 
paper—and after various trials, indicted in a 
hand like copper-plate an humble letter tothe 
parent of his beloved Prudence, stating the 
amount of his property, his yearly profits, &c. 
and requesting permission to pay his addresses 
to his daughter. John was, as! have already 
said, esteemed a very prudent young man, so 
that Mr. Butler feltno hesitation in returning 
an affirmative answer, and probably, moreover, 
he chuckled a little at the ideathat Prudence 
yas to make out so well. 

Fortune had smiled kindly on brother Jack’s 
love thus far, and now was come the trying, 
interesting honour when he was to make bis 
first oficial visit. He shut up shop full five 
minutes before dark. He swallowed his tea 
in suct haste as almost to excoriate his tongue. 
His cravat was tied and re-tied twenty times, 
his hair as often touched and re-touched with 
powder, and his three cornered scraper was 
sleeked down like a well curried poney. In a 
word, he spent more time at his toilet on that 
eventful eve, than during bis whole life previ- 
ous. At last he started for the house of his 
fair charmer. Thrice he essayed to knock, 
and thrice he eseayed in vain. I verily believe 
he would have spent half the night in muster- 
ing up the requisite courage for a gentle love 
tap, had I not helped his modesty with a thun- 
dering jerk of the knocker, and then run away 
and left him to answer for himself. 














Joho was ushered up stairs into ‘a fearful 














circle to begin bis courtship. When the door 
of the parlour was opened, one side of the 
fireplace displayed a bevy of Prudence's maig. 
en aunts, bridling in all the frigidity of siogle 
blessedness, knitting most vehemently, ang 
casting every time a new row was to be 

sharp scrutiniziog glances at the young spark 
over their round eyed spectacles. On the 
other side was Mr. Butler stretched at his ease 
in ap arm-chair, ina black cap instead of his 
wig, wrapt ina blue gown, with his breeche 
unbuttoned at his knees, quietly smoking his 
pipe. Mrs. Butler, in ber chintz dress and 
mob cap, was at his side engaged in making 
patchwork: whilst the lovely Prudence sat 
quite erect by her mamma, with her-cushiog 
and house-wife dangling ai her waist, and her 
eyes cast down diligently pricking her finger 
instead of ber sampler. Courting was sober 
business in olden times. Your grandfather 
seated himself much nearer the spinsters than 
his deary. He showed his affection, very pro 
perly, by keeping a respectful distance. He 
passed the evening in talking of politics and 
the scarcity of money, with his future father. 
in law; in assisting his future mother-in-law to 
arrange her party-coloured squares; in picking 
up the balls of yarn asthey were respectively 
dropped by the maiden aunts: now and then 
casting sly sheep’s eyes at Prudence, at every 
instance of which familiarity the aforesaid 
ladies dropped a stich! as son as the bell rung 
nine, he gave one tender squiat at your grand. 
mother and tock his leave. This was the old 
fashioned way of paying attentions. And this 
your grandfather performed every night, ex- 
cepting when he was allowed to escort Miss 
Prudence to some neighbouring tea: party. Bet- 
sey, are you not shocked at the degeneracy of 
modern times? Only think, that pow young la 
dies and gentlemen as soon as they are engaged, 
this often happens before they are out of their 
teens, are permitted to walk all alone by moon- 
light, and to have a parlour to themselves a 
whole winter’s evening. Alack-a-day, as your 
great auut Thankful says, what is the world 
coming to! 

Matters proceeded in this way for some 
time, until the fina] question was put, and the 
night of the wedding appointed. Ample time, 
however, was allowed for the consultations of 
three aunts,—the seventy times scven exami- 
nations of the same articles, before a vote for 
their purchase could be obtained. Jotn was 
obliged to neglect his business sadly, and to 
ambulate from one end of the town to the 
other with the spinsters, Mrs. Butler and Pras 
dence, to “lock at” andirons, candlesticks, 
pots, kettles, &c.—But, Betsey, as I do not 
hear that the world has grown wiser in these 
respects, and as I fear that the same endl 
preparation is as necessary to marriage now, 
as it was then, I will avoid the charge of gar- 
rulity, and hasten on with my story. 

It was a clear cold December night, the best 
patlourin Mr. Butler’s mansion reflected from 
its well waxed oaken pannel work, the light 
of adozensconces. <A glowing fire blazed in 
the spacious chimney—the jambs of which 
were ornamented with the scripture stories of 
Sampson, Daniel, Joseph and the Prodigal 
Son, represented in sky blue on squares of 
china, and made more engaging by the judici- 
ous introduction of the costume ofthe eigl- 
teenth century. The vast looking-glass, deep 
set in a real mahogany frame, gave such a like- 
ness of the blaze; that you would hesitate. 
whether to warm yourself at the real or 


imaged fire. The solid feather-bottomed chaith) 


flanked the equally sukstantial lion footed tt 














bies, like so many sturdy old patriots. In short, | 
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jpevery thing, what was wanting in grace and 
beauty, was supplied by weight and comfort. 

Presently, the company began to assemble— 

were then no backney-coaches. Ladies 
gpd gentlemen both made use of nature’s car- 
jages; and cousin after cousin, belle after 
came trotting along to Mr. Butler’s in 
patiens in as much glee as ifthey had 
‘deen drawn by four royalgreys. All were as- 
gembled and waited for the parson. At last 
Dr. Barlow appeared, full dressed, with gown, 
eassock, and bands, with a wig that seemed to 
consist of a whole unsheared sheepskin. Fora 
nto have attended a wedding in simple 
Teck coat and pantalouns sixty years ago, Bet- 
sey, would have been deemed rank heresy. 
Jadeed | have been inclined to think, that half 
the power of ministers in my day lay in their 
wigs. 

The presence of the divine was a signal for 
the appearance of Cesar, in a green coat plen- 
tifally studded with steel buttons (probably the 
turing coat of Mr. Butler, for coats lasted out 

erations in old times.) bright red breeches, 
Hue stockings and yellow vest; followed by 
Cleopatra, with her flaming copperplate gown, 
and hoop to imitate the ladies. The former 
wstained a mahogany tray, shining like his 
face, sprinkled all over with those very little tea 
cups, which I believe made their last appear- 
ance in your baby-house, Betsey, the latter 
bore a twin waiter. The ebony procession 
appeared and disappeared three several times; 
aod then the bridal party entered. First came 
two pretty maidens, wholonged I dare say to 
bein Prudence’s shoes, in white dimity, with 
the several unheaved top-knots,-escorted by 
another gentleman and myself, in blazing scar- 
let. Next came the happy pair; Prudence 
tightly suffused with her eyes bent towards the 
ground—not her head, for, loaded as it was, 
the slightest inclination of it might have pro- 
duced a motion somewhat like that ofa top- 
heavy cornstalk switch; John, moving and 
looking as awkward as a boy whose free limbs 
have been shaksen for the first time into jacket 
andtrowsers. Butstop, lam too general. It 
will never do, not tobe particular on such a 
subject as wedding dresses. 

To commence with the lady; her long locks 
were stained upward over an immense cushion 
that sat like an incubus on the top of ber head, 
and then plastered over with pomatum, and 


height of this tower was somewhat over a foct. 
= single white rose- bud lay upon ils summit 
Wke an egg on a hay stack. Over her neck and 
bosom was folded a lace handkerchief, fasten 
in front by a bosom-pin rather larger than 
adollar, consisting of your grandfathers minia- 
ture setin virgin gold. Wer airy form was 
braced up in a sation dress, the sleeves tight as 
the natural skin to the arm, with a waist form- 
ed by a bodice, worn outside, from whence 
the skirt flowed off, and was distended at the 
ancles by anample hoop. Shoes of white kid, 
with peaked toes, and heels of two or three 
inches elevation, enclosed her feet, and glitter- 
ed with spankles, as her little pedal members 
peeped curiously out. There, Betsey; a Lon- 
don milliner could not have described the bri- 
dal garments more accurately. Now for the 
awain, Your grandfather slept in an arm-chair 
the night before his wedding, lest the arrange- 
ment of his pericranium, which had been under 
the hands of a barber the whole afternoon, 
-thould be disturbed. His hair was sleeked 
‘’ and pleatifully befloured, while his queve 
fojected like the handle of a skillet. His coat 


‘silk stockings and pumps, with clocks and ties 


lace; his breeches, of the same material, nid 
tied at the knee with pink ribbon. White 


of the same hue, completed the habiliments of 
his nether limbs. Lace ruffles clustered around 

his wrists, and-a_ portentous frill, worked in 

correspondence, and bearing the miniature of 
his beloved, finished his truly genteel appear- 

ance. 

The party soon arranged themselves, and 

Dr. Barlow, with a dreadfully solemn air, unit- 

ed the lovers in the holy bands of matrimony. 

The three maiden aunts, probably reflecting 
upon their lonely state, snivelied audibly. Mrs. 

Butler put her handkerchief to her eyes, and 
Mr. Butler gave a loud hem as if to clear his 
throat. After the ceremony the parson made 
a long and serious address to the young couple, 
during which the old ladies looked meaningly at 
the young damsels, who pertly pouted with their 
pretty lips, and played with their pretty feet 
rather impatiently on the floor whilst the young 
beaux hunched each other with their elbows 
and grinned slily. The speech over, and when 
all the company had saluted the bride with 
loud and hearty kisses which sounded like an 
irregular discharge of small arms, Coesar’s fid- 
dle began to squeak audibly. The new married 
pair slided through a minuet, and then the 
whole company danced and romped until sup- 
per was anoounced. 

And such asupper! I might as well attempt 
to give an idea of the favour of venison on pa- 
per, as ofthis supper. At each end of the ta- 
ble, attended by a pair of ducks, lay a glorious 
turkey, fla! on his back, as if inviting dissec- 
tion. Next came two luscious hams, with 
graceful overshadowing box; then sausages, 
garnished with fried apples: then smuked two 
tender sirluins of beef, then the golden sal- 
mon;—in short, the table groaned under the 
weight of flesh, fish, and fowl of all sorts and 
kinds. At eachcorner rested a huge pump- 
Kio pudding, surrounded with numerous satel 

lites of taris and jéllies; and in the very centre 
of the board, stood the wedding cake, with its 
snowy covering of sugar, studded with flowers 
and ginger, full as large round asa bushel bask- 
et; strict justice was done the repast. The la- 
dies ate as though they lived by eating, the gen- 
tlemen as if they were huogry, the parson as 
if he loved it. Many jokes were cracked. 
Many a good wish to the new married pair was 
drunk; apd the company separated in high 
spirits. Ctesar drove the bride and bridegroom 
ia Mr. Butler’s one horse, square-top cliaise, 
to toeir own dwelling, where they lived long 
and happy.—although Prudence neither play- 
ed on the piano nor read Italian. 

If, Bess, this narrative affords you as much 
pleasure in reading of old times, as it has Un- 
cle Selomon in recalling them, | shall be satis- 
fied. 

P. 8. Your grandmother spoke out the obey 
so as to be heard distinctly all over the room. 





Lire or SuMMERTIELD.—Extracts of letters 
froin J. Montgomery, the poet, are published 
in the New-York Spectator, from which it ap- 
pears that Mr. Holland, a friend of his, is en- 
gaged in preparing a Memoir of the late Rev. 
John Summerfield. The friends of Mr. S. first 
applied to Mr. Montgomery to undertake the 
work himself, and it was by his recommenda- 
tion that the papers were put into the hands of 
Mr. H. Mr. M. will revise the whole before 
publication. After looking over the papers he 
says, “I have seen enough of them to ascer- 
tain that they are precious materials for an 





of sky blue silk, lined with yellow; his 
vest of white satin, embroidered with gold 


interesting aad edifying account of the excel- 


ceased. If my friend can heat his furnace seven 
fold, they will come out of it like gold seven 
times passed through the fire; and though but a 
seventh part of their original bulk, yet more va- 
luable in the proportion of seventy times seven; 
and I hope that, though what is to be done 
now ought to have been two years ago, as Sum- 
merfield was,not a man of every day, there is 
yet fire enough in his ashes to kindle a flame 
that will be much longer lived. than himself.” 





Some time ago, the Duke of Buccleugh, in 

one of his walks, purchased a cow from a per- 

son in the neighbourhood of Dalkeith, and 

left orders to send it to bis palace on the follow- 

ing morning; according to agreement the cow 

was sent, and the Duke happening to be ia 

dishabille, and walking in the avenue, espied 

a little fellow ineffectually attempting to drive 

the apimal furward to its destination. The 
boy, not knowing the Duke, bawled out to 
bim, ‘Eh, mun come here, an’ gie’s a han’ wi’ 

this beast. The Dukesaw the mistake, and 
determined on having a joke with the little fel- 

low—pretending, therefore, not to understand 
him, the Duke walked on slowly, the boy still 
craving his assistance; at last he cries,in a 
tone of apparent distress, ‘Come here, mun, an’ 
help us, and assure as ony thing Vil gie you 
half o? what I get! This last solicitation had 
the desired effect—the Duke went and lent a 
helping hand. ‘*And now,” said the Duke, as 
they trudged along, ‘how much do you think 
ye’ll get fur this job?’-— Oh; I dinna ken, said 
the boy, ‘but I’m sure o’ something, for the 
folk up by at the house are good to a’ bodies.’ 
As they approached the house, the Duke dart- 
ed from the boy, and entered by a different 
way. He called a servant and put a sovereign 
into his hand, saying ‘Give that to the boy that 
has brought thecow.’ The Duke returned to 
the avenue, and was soon rejoined by the boy. 
Well, how much did you get said the Duke. A 
SHILLING, says the boy, ‘an’ there’s the half o’t 
ye, ‘But you surely got more than a shilling, 
said the Duke. ‘No,’said the boy with the ut- 
most earnestness,‘as sure as death that’s a’I got 
—an’d’ ye no think it’s plenty?’ ‘I do not,’ said 
the Duke; ‘there must some mistake; and as I 
am acquainted with the Duke, if you’ll return 
with me, I think Pll get you more.” The boy 
consented—back they went—the Duke rang 
the bell, and ordered all the servants to be as- 
sembled. ‘Now,’ said the Duke to the boy, 
‘point me out the person that gave you the 
shilling.’ It was the chap there with the apres,’ 
pointing to the butler. The delinquent con- 
fused, fell on his knees, and attempted an apol- 
ogy; but the Duke interrupted him, indignantly 
ordered him to give the boy the sovereign, aud 
quit his service instantly. ‘You have lost,’ 
said the Duke, ‘your shilling, your situation, and 
your character, by your covetousness; learn, 
henceforth, that honesty is the best poli¢y.’ 
The boy by this time recognized his assistant 
in the person of the Duke, and the Duke was 
so delighted with the sterling worth and hones- 
ty of the boy, that he ordered him to be sent te 
school, kept there, and provided for at his ows 
expense. 
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SAYINGS. 


The expectation of future happiness is the 
best relief of anxious thoughts, the most perfect 
cure of melancholy, the guide of lite, and the 
comfort of death. 

Counsel, to give effect should be in season. 

He who has virtue of his own need not boast 
of his ancestors. 

It is not a bad memory that forgets injuries. 








lent, and, indeed, admirable young man de- 


Knowledge is often opposed to wisdom. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


A PORTRAIT OF BEAUTY. 


Her vojce was enchantment, each tone was a 
spell, 
Which memory would hoard in its silent 
embrace ; 
Her look threw a magic wherever it fell, 
For an eye like a basilisk’s shone from her 
face! 


In sooth she was lovely—yet artless and kind, 
So tranquil, yet cheerful; so modest and gay, 

The radiance of feeling, of beauty, and mind, 
Like the hues of the garland, were blended 
, away. 


Her cheek was an emblem a kiss would pro- 
fane,— 
Each tress like the silk-threaded tassels of 
corn: 
Her boson heaved lightly, unconscious of pain, 
Like azure clouds moving through sunbeams 
at morn. 


Her lips wore the hue of the red glowing peach, 
And music’s pure numbers flow by ow ker 
voice— 
The transports of passion its power could teach 
*Twould kindle or sadden—bid weep or re- 
joice. 
And love was exhaled, like the dews froma 
rose 
Tn the beams of warm friendship and smiling 
delight 
Her beauty won homage, her. virtues repose, 
And happiness blest the sweet maiden so 
bright! SPEAR. 














The Dying Daughter to her mother. 


Mother! when these unsteady lines 
Thy long averted eyes shall see, 

This band that writes, this beart that pines, 
Will cold, quite cold, and tranquil be. 


That guilty child, so long disown’d, 
Can then blest thought, no more offend, 
And, should’st thou deem my crimes atoned, 
O! deign my orphan to befriend! 


That orphan, who, with trembliog hand, 
To thee will give my dying prayer; 

Canst thea my dying prayer withstand, 
Aad from, my child withhold thy care? 


© raise the veil which hides her cheek, 
Nor start her mother’s face to see— 


But let her look thy love bespeak, : 


For once, that face was dear to thee. “Ji. 4 


Gaze on—and thou’lt perchance forget, 

The long the mournful lapse of years, 

Thy covch-with tears of anguish wet, 

And e’en the guilt which caus’d those tears, 


And in my pure and artless child 

Thou’lt think her mother meets thy view, 
Such as she was when life first smii’d, 

And guilt alone by name, she knew. 


Ah! then I see thee o’er her charms 
A look of fond affection cast; 

I see thee clasp her in thy arms, 
And in the present, lose the past. 


But soon the dear illusion flies 

The sad reality returns; 

My crimes again to memory rise 

And ab! iu vain my orphan mourns. 


*Till suddenly some keen remorse; 

Some deep regret her clainis shall aid, 
For wrath that held too long its course, 
For words of peace too long delayed. 


For pardon most alas! denied 

When pardon might have snatched from shame, 
And kindness, bad’st thon kindness tried, 

Had check’k my guilt and saved my fame. 


And then thou’lt wish as I do now, 
Thy hand my humble bed had smooth’d 
Wip’d the chill moisture off my brow, * 
And all the wants of sickness soothed. 


For oh! the means to soothe my path, ° 
My poverty has still denied: 

And thou wilt wish, ah! wish in vain, 
Thy riches had those means supply’d, 


Thou’lt wish with keen repentance wrung, 
I'd clos’d my eyes upon thy breast— 

Expiring, while thy faultering tongu 
Pardon in kindest tones expat’. 


©, sounds which I must never hear! 
Through years of woe my fond desire 
O mother! spite of all most dear, 
Must | unblest by thee expire? 


Thy love alone I call to mind, 
And all thy past disdain forget 

Each keen reproach, each frown unkind 
That crush’d my hopes when last we met. 


But when I saw that angry brow, 

Both health and youth were still my own; 
O mother couldst thou see me now, 

Thou wouldst not have the heart to frown, 


But see! my orphan’s cheek displays 
Both youth and health’s carnation dies, 
Such as on mine, in happier days 
So fondfy charm’d thy partial eyes. 


Grief o’er her bloom a veil now draws, 
Grief her lov’d parent’s pangs to see; 

And when thou think’st upon the cause, 
That paleness will have charms for thee, 


And thou wilt fondly press that cheek, 
Bid happiness its bloom restore, 
And thus in tenderest accents speak, 
*¢ Sweet orphan thou shalt mourn no more.” 


But wilt thou thus indulgent be? 
O! am I not by hope beguil’d? 
The long, long anger shown to me, 

Say, will it not pursue my child? 


And must she suffer for my crime? 





Ah! nese it “ heav’n, 
And grant, O grant; y time 
That she be lov’d, and 1 Baie f 
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THE FANCY BALL. 


7 ‘You used to talk.’ said Miss Mac Call, 


+ Of flowers, and flames, and Cupid; 


But now you never tall at all, 


You're getting vastly stupid, 

You had better burn your Blackstone, Sir, 
You never will get through it; 

There’s a fancy ball at Wincherter,— 
Do let us take you to it. 


I made that night a solemn vow, 
To startle all beholders, 

I wore white muslin on my brow, 
Green velvet on my shoulders; 
My trowsers were supremely wide, 
1 learned to swear by Allah; 
Istuck a poinard by my side, 

And called myself Abdaiah. 


Oh! a Fancy ball’sa strange affair, 
Made up of silks and leathers, 
Light heads, light heels, false hearts, false hair, 
Pins, paint, and ostrich feathers; 
The dullest Duke in all the town, 
To-night may shine a droll one; 
And rakes who have not haifa crown, 
Look royal with a whole one. 


Hail, blest Confusion! here are met 
All tongues, and times, and faces, 
The laocers flirt with Juliet, 
The Brachman talks of races! 
And where’s your genius, bright Corinne 
And where’s your brogue, Sir Lucius; 
And Chinchi Ti, you have not seen 
One chapter of Confucius. 


Lo! dandies from Kamschatka flirt 
With beauties from the Wrekin; 
And belles from Berne look very pert 

On Mandarins from Pekin, 

The Cardinal is here fron Rome, 
The commandant from seville; 
And Hamlet's father from the tomb, 

And Faustus from the Devil. 


What mean those laughing Nuns, I pray, 
What mean they, Nun or fairy? 

I guess they told no beads to-day, 
And sang no Ave Mary; 

From Mass and Matins, Priest and Pix, 
Barred door and window grated, 

I wish all pretty Catholies 
Were thus emancipated. 


Four Seasons come to dance quadrills, 
With four well season’d sailors, 
And Raleigh talks of rail road bills, 
With Timon, Prince of railers, ’ 
I find Sir Charles of Aubyn Park 
Equipp’d for a walk to Mecca, 
And I run away from Joan of Arc. 
To romp with sad Rebecca. 


Fair Cleopatra’s very plain, 
Puck halts, and Ariel swaggers; 
And Ceesar’s muder’d o’er again 
Though not by Roman daggers: 
Great Charlemagne is four feet high, 
Sad stuff has Bacon spoken; 
Queen Mary’s waist is all awry, 
And Phyche’s nosefis broken. 


Thus runs the giddy hours away, 
Till morning’s light is beaming, 

And we must go to dream by day 
All we to night are dreaming; 

To smile and sigh, to love and change; 
Oh! in our heart’s recesses, 





We dress in fancies quite as strange 
dls these our fancy dresses. 
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